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A Spider 
Down Her Neck! 


‘*Eee, ow, Mother!’’ Bonnie 
screamed. “Harold put a spider down my 
back. I hope you punish him. He’s the 
most horrible brother a girl ever had!” 

And I think Bonnie’s right. Any boy who 
would put a spider down a girl’s neck is 
not only horrible, he’s weak and cowardly 
and despicable. 

But if Bonnie had known a bit more 
about spiders, she might not have screamed 
so loudly. I have been reading about them 
this week and I’ve learned some tremen- 
dously interesting things about them. 

For instance, not all spiders spin webs 
like the ones you see in the garden. There 
are big hairy spiders called tarantulas, that 
may run around in trees. Trap-door spiders 
dig burrows in the ground with doors on 
top. They sit in the doorway, waiting for 
insects to come along. On a sunny day they 
sit there with their sack of eggs, turning it 
in the sun to keep the eggs warm. 

The wolf spider becomes a school bus 
when her eggs hatch. She takes the children 
everywhere she goes, stopping once in a 
while to let them off for drinks. 

Fishing spiders often sit on a riverbank 
with two legs stretched forward on the 
water. When a small fish comes by they 
plunge down and grab it and haul it 
ashore for the picnic. 

Another fishing spider looks after its 
young very carefully. The mother makes a 
nursery by sewing three leaves together 
with her silk, and in this bedroom the chil- 
dren spend the first week of their lives. The 
leaves, almost always, are poison ivy. 

Then there is the raft spider, which lives 
in England. It sews leaves together and 
goes boating down a stream, getting off the 
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raft whenever it sees something good for 
dinner and running across the water to 
catch it. 

Jumping spiders sneak up on their prey, 
then leap on it as a cat does. Crab spiders 
look almost like tiny crabs and can walk 
sideways, too. They also change color. The 
spitting spider waits till a fly comes near, 
then spits a sticky gum all over it. The cow- 
boy spider puts a blob of glue on the end 
of a short piece of silk, then twirls it around 
her head like a cowboy spinning his lasso. 
When a moth comes along—much bigger 
than the spider—out goes the lasso and in 
comes the moth. 

Mating is pretty dangerous for the males. 
If they aren’t careful they may get eaten 
before they have a chance to introduce 
themselves. Some males have certain marks 
on their arms and chests, and they stand 
off a ways from the females and wave their 
arms around, showing off their marks. 
But the females are terribly shortsighted. 
Among the web-spinning spiders, the males 
gently pull on the female’s web when they 
come courting, like a boy friend knocking 
on his girl friend’s door—or a little child 
pulling on mother’s skirt. Then there is a 
spider that wraps up a fly in silk and pre- 
sents it as a gift. One foolhardy male was 
seen sucking all the juices out of the fly 
first, and he gave the female only the 
wrapped-up skin of the fly. Risky business! 

If after reading all this, you still feel 
cringy around spiders, watch one making a 
web. Go out into the back yard during the 
day and find a large web. Then go back and 
visit it once an hour. If you are fortunate, 
along about evening you may see the spider 
come out and get to work. It’s the most 
fascinating thing you ever watched. In 
about an hour, the web will be made. Drop 
a moth or grasshopper into it and see what 
happens next. I’ve done it a number of 
times. It’s much more exciting than West- 
erns, because this fight isn’t made up. 

Spiders aren’t the terrible creatures most 
people think they are. God gave them the 
ability to do some very wonderful things. 

But don’t any of you drop a spider down 
my neck, PLEASE! 


Your friend, 


a Wlrarsel 

















The Hidden Dollar 


By CHARLES R. BEELER 
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T WAS thirteenth Sabbath, and both 

mother and the children had parts on the 
program. Mother rounded the children up 
—John, Linda, and Benny. Just to be sure 
there would be no last-minute delay she 
shoved them through the door and followed 
them to the car. 

But no sooner had she opened the door 
than John turned on his heel and scooted 
back into the house. Provoked, she followed 
him. He had pullled a dining-room chair 
into the middle of the living room and was 
climbing. 

John knew that what he was doing didn’t 
make sense to mom, but it made plenty of 
sense to him. There are times when a fel- 
low has to think things through for himself 
and do them his own way. If they are the 
right things, his own way is probably pretty 
close to right. 

He was desperately in need of a new 
bicycle tire, and had been trying for a long 
time to get enough money together to buy 
one. Mom knew it, and had wanted to help, 
but she just couldn’t spare any dollars right 
then. 

Then the chance had come. John had 
earned a dollar! It made him feel as if he 
could do cart wheels without touching his 
hands to the ground. He didn’t do them—he 
just felt like it. It made him want to sing 
and whistle. However, for reasons of his 
own, he had been content just to feel good 
and hadn’t said anything to anybody about 
the money. 

The fact was, John had to do some think- 
ing about that dollar. It would take 75 cents 
more to get the tire, but he would get that 
somewhere. He could almost feel the fun 
of bike riding again—smooth bike riding. 
But a decision had to be made, and John 
chose to make it by himself. To page 18 





“What are you doing up there?” mother asked. “I’m 
trying to reach the light fixture,” John answered. 
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Stories of the girl who had visions—3 


ELLEN’S DISAPPOINTMENT 


By BONNIE KINZER TILLMAN 


S THE time drew near when the Lord 

was supposed to come, Ellen and her 
family searched their hearts every day to 
make sure there was no sin there that would 
keep them from being saved. Their unbe- 
lieving friends treated them cruelly, espe- 
cially the ones in the church. 

Ellen’s family had always been faithful 
workers in their church. Her father was one 
of the leaders and was often sent to lead in 
other church groups, as well. The whole 
family were loved and respected by every- 
one who knew them. 

But after they went to hear Mr. Miller 
preach and began to believe that Jesus was 
coming soon, all was changed. Their friends 
in the church began to be unkind. Often 
they would sneer and make fun. Once when 
Ellen spoke in prayer meeting and told of 
her great joy in the second coming of her 
Saviour, some turned their backs in con- 
tempt. 

Even their pastor turned against them 
and told them they need not come to his 
church any more. 

“Why? What wrong have we done?” 
asked Ellen’s father. 

“It isn’t that you have done wrong,” said 
the pastor. “It is because you believe in the 
second coming of Jesus.” 

Soon after this, Ellen and all her family 
were dismissed from the church. Then the 
pastor said, “The church door is open and 
all others who believe that Jesus is coming 
are asked to leave.” 

Those who were looking for the Lord to 
come not only searched their hearts to make 
sure they were ready, but they did all they 


could to help their friends get ready, too. 

Businessmen would sometimes lock up 
their stores and places of business and go 
out to talk to their neighbors and urge them 
to prepare for Jesus’ coming. Some sold all 
they had and used their money to help the 
poor or to buy books and tracts to give to 
their friends. 

The year 1844 finally came. The Advent- 
ist preachers said the Lord would come on 
the tenth day of the seventh month, which 
would be October 22. Many believing farm- 
ers were so busy telling of the good news 
that they didn’t bother to cultivate or har- 
vest their crops. They didn’t mow their hay 
and put it into barns. Some had planted 
acres of potatoes, but they did not bother to 
dig them and put them into cellars for the 
winter. 

To their unbelieving friends and neigh- 
bors their actions seemed very foolish. 
“What a pity,” the neighbors said. “If po- 
tatoes aren’t dug and put into the cellars in 
time, they will freeze. Then these poor de- 
luded people won't have any potatoes to eat 
this winter. They won't have potatoes to sell 
for money to buy other things. And when 
spring comes they won’t have seed potatoes 
to plant for next year’s crop.” 

There lived in New Ipswich, New 
Hampshire, a believer by the name of 
Mr. Hastings. He had a large field of 
splendid potatoes and he left them undug. 
His neighbors were so concerned that they 
came over and offered to dig them up and 
put them in his cellar free if he would let 
them. They said, “You may need them.” 

“No,” said Mr. Hastings. “I want that 
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field of potatoes to show my faith in the 
soon coming of my Lord.” 

As the day of October 22 drew nearer, all 
the believers tried to live as nearly perfect 
lives as they could. No one spoke unkind or 
angry words. There was no quarreling. No 
one selfishly demanded the biggest and best 
for himself. All tried to live here as they 
knew they must live in heaven. 

Finally the month of October came. Ev- 
eryone was counting the days now. Soon it 
was October 10, October 15, October 20. 

wo days left. Then October 21—the last 
day before Jesus would come! What solemn 
hours! What heart searching before they 
went to bed that night to make sure every 
sin and wrong had been made right! Then 
it was the morning of October 22. 
No doubt all the believers—and some 


frightened unbelievers as well!—were up 
early that morning, watching, for they knew 
not the hour He was coming. Eagerly they 
watched every cloud that appeared in the 
sky. They would pray and sing and then go 
and search the heavens for their beloved 
Redeemer. Some gathered in groups to 
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watch and pray and almost breathlessly 

awaited the sound of the trumpet of God. 
Slowly the hours passed. The morning, 
noon, the afternoon. At last the day was 
ending. One dear old man was sitting in the 
doorway watching. The colorful rays of the 
sinking sun shone upon a little cloud. It 
looked as if burnished with silver and gold. 
To page 18 


When the day came to an end, Ellen was terribly disap- 
pointed. It was October 22—and Jesus had not come. 
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Chapter 3: George Makes Two Decisions 





GEORGE 


By MAUDIE SIMPSON 


Ween George’s uncle left the orphanage 
without being able to persuade George 
to come with him, he hastened to the dis- 
trict magistrate and demanded that the boy 
be turned over to his care. The magistrate 
knew that George would be unhappy in a 
Hindu home and refused the permission. 

But as soon as the uncle left the office he 
muttered angrily to Ram Chandar, “I'll go 
back to the orphanage and take the boy.” 

Ram Chandar realized, too, that George 
could never be happy in the uncle’s home, 
for he himself had never been happy there. 
Besides, Ram Chandar was still thinking of 
the way George had declared what he 
believed. 

“Perhaps,” Ram Chandar thought, “we 
Hindus are not worshiping the true God.” 
Now when uncle asked him to return to the 
orphanage with him, Ram Chandar said, “I'll 
stay here in the city and wait until you re- 
turn.” He felt that he needed to do some 
serious thinking. 

Back to the orphanage went uncle with 
determination in every step. He called 
loudly outside Mammajee’s door: “I have 
come for George. I am his uncle, and I am 
taking him home with me.” 

“But I cannot allow you to do so,” Mam- 
majee said. Then she added, “Do you have 
permission from the district magistrate?” 
It was the one question uncle had hoped 
she would not ask. 

“No, but—” and uncle pulled a roll of 
paper money from his pocket—‘I'll give you 
this,” and held the money toward her. 

Mammajee refused to touch it. “We are 
Christians,” she said simply. “We would 
never take money in exchange for one of 
the children. I'll call George and he may 
make his own decision.” 

George came obediently as soon as Mam- 
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majee called. He felt better when he saw 
that she was planning to stay with him on 
the veranda this time. 

“George,” Mammaijee said, “this is your 
uncle. He has come to take you home with 
him.” 

George was frightened. Mammajee 
placed her hand on his shoulder. “But, 
George, I have not given him permission to 
take you. I told him you must be the one to 
decide.” 

George looked relieved. He would not 
have to go. 

“I am sorry, Unclejee,” he said politely, 
“but I am a Christian and I wish to remain 
here.” 

There was nothing the uncle could do 
about that. Sullenly, he turned and walked 
away. 

And more years passed. The big family 
of “brothers” and “sisters” shared their joys 
and troubles. Most of the time life was 
pleasant, but when troubles did come there 
was always Mammajee to share them. 

Mammajee loved all her adopted chil- 
dren, but she had never quite forgotten a 
little cottage just outside the great city of 
London, England. London was her own 
home city where she had lived as a girl. Her 
sister still lived in the cottage surrounded 
with a quaint English garden of old-fash- 
ioned flowers. Mammajee remembered the 
plum tree that had been carefully pruned 
to hug the end of the cottage like a vine. 
She wondered if it was still there. 

It was worship time, and the children 
were in the chapel. 

“Boys and girls,” Mammajee began, “I 
have been with you for many years, and all 
these years I have not seen my sister.” 

The boys and girls looked serious. Surely 
this did not mean that Mammajee was leav- 
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George peeked out between the luggage and trembled as the ticket collector demanded to see the 
old Indian’s ticket. Suppose he saw him, behind the baggage! He didn’t have a ticket, either! 


ing. Life would not be the same without 
her. 

“I know what you are thinking,” she went 
on, looking into their solemn faces. “And it 
is true. I plan to go to London to visit my 
sister. But don’t worry, children,” she com- 
forted them, “you still have Miss Sheila, 
Miss Mary, and Miss Ann. I have written 
for Dr. Cook to come to take my place 
while I am away.” 

Mammajee’s eyes were moist, but she was 
sure that Dr. Cook would be a wonderful 
father. 

There were great preparations going on 
in Mammajee’s cottage after that. All the 
@»: and girls wanted to do something espe- 

cially nice for her before she left. 

Then one evening when it was time for 
stories Miss Sheila said, “Boys and girls, I 
am sorry to give you bad news, but Mam- 
majee is not going to London yet. She is 
very ill. The doctor from the city has been 
to see her and says she has cholera.” She 
whispered the word. 

There was absolute silence in the room, 


and the children’s faces turned pale with 
fear. Everybody in India knows what a seri- 
ous disease cholera is. 

The next day Mammajee was no better, 
and by the third day she too had gone to 
sleep like Little Brother’s mother ten years 
before. 

Because of Mammajee’s splendid work at 
the orphanage, many important government 
officials and officers of the army came to 
mourn her passing. She was put to rest in 
the small Christian cemetery near Banda, 
where she could be near the boys and girls 
she loved, until Jesus comes to waken her. 

Dr. Cook soon arrived, and his jolly dis- 
position and kindliness won the children at 
once. In fact, they felt quite proud to have 
a father. 

“George,” Dr. Cook called one after- 
noon, “come to my house. You have a 
visitor.” 

“A visitor,” George thought. “Who could 
want to see me?” Then he remembered the 
uncle that had come several months earlier. 
“I hope he has not returned.” 
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AMERICAN BANDMASTER AND 
COMPOSER, JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, 
WAS BORN NOVEMBER 6, 1854. BEGINNING 
HIS CAREER WITH THE MARINE BAND, SOUSA 
SOON BECAME KNOWN AS 

“THE MARCH KING,” 
TOURING THE WORLD DURING THE 
EARLY 1900’S WITH HIS FAMOUS GROUP 
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CANADIAN PHYSICIAN BORN 
NOVEMBER 4, /89/. 
CODISCOVERER OF INSULIN, USED 
IN THE TREATMENT OF OIABETICS 


BANTING WAS A 











When George arrived on the veranda 
Ram Chandar was standing there, smiling 
and eager to meet him. 

“George,” he said at once, “you don’t 
know who I am, because I didn’t tell you the 
time I came with uncle.” 

George was puzzled. “Who could this 
young man be?” 

Then Ram Chandar continued, “Uncle is 
still determined to take you away from here, 
but I advise you to remain in the orphanage. 
George, I am your older brother, Ram 
Chandar.” 

The news was almost too much for 
George. He just stared at the young man 
with unbelieving eyes. “But, but,” he stam- 
mered, “I don’t have a big brother, that is, 
not a real brother. I have lived here at the 
orphanage all my life.” He sat down on the 
edge of the veranda, his knees were so 
shaky. Ram Chandar sat down beside him. 

“Yes, I am truly your older brother, 
George, and I have decided to study in your 
orphanage school, because I want to learn 
more of your Christian religion.” 
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George looked up quickly into his broth- 
er’s eyes, and the joy in his own was easy to 
see. This was the happiest day of his young 
life. 

“Come,” George said, and he led Ram 
Chandar into the orphanage to meet his 
special friends. 

“This is my real brother,” he said proudly 
as he introduced him to Greg, “and he has 
come to study in our school.” 

There were many happy days ahead for 
the two brothers. George, for the first time 
in his life, learned all the news of his own 
family. | 

During the years that followed there 
were many changes at the orphanage. Ram 
Chandar finished his studies and returned to 
his village. George was now fourteen years 
old. Another missionary came to be in 
charge, and Dr. Cook, with a large number 
of the older young people, went to the city 
of Lucknow, where the doctor hoped to 
help the young men find jobs. 

George was among the boys and girls 


To page 16 

















Convicted by a Swirl of Dust 
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As Bob got off the empty wagon and started for the 
house, dust swirled around, almost blinding him. 


By SHARON BOUCHER 


| HAVE to haul a load of hay over to 
Riverbank tomorrow,” Robert Beebe told 
his wife one evening. “Would you and little 
Bessie like to go along?” 

“Tomorrow's Friday,’ Opal Beebe re- 
minded him. 

“That’s why I thought you would like to 
go,” Bob said. “We can deliver the hay, 
then come back as far as Oakdale and spend 
the Sabbath with the Spencers.” 

Opal started bustling about. There was 
food to prepare, and there were Sabbath 
clothes to pack for her husband, herself, and 
Bessie, who was three years old when this 
happened about forty years ago. 

To spend Sabbath with friends they 
hardly ever saw would be a special treat. It 
was shortly after World War I, and while 
more cats were appearing on the road all 
the time, the Beebes did not have one yet. 
Oakdale, in central California, was not a 
great distance away, but it seemed a long 
and tedious ride behind a team of horses. 

Last-minute details held the family up on 
Friday morning, delaying the start to River- 
bank. When they did finally get off, the load 
was heavy and the horses plodded slowly. 
Still a number of miles from Oakdale, the 
Beebes stopped for lunch in the shade of 
some trees beside the road. But even after 
the horses had rested, the miles passed 
slowly. 

Bob and Opal had been taught from 
childhood to remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy. With that in mind they noted 
the sun’s position at varying intervals. 

“We're not going to make it to River- 
bank, unload, and get back to the Spencers’ 
farm in Oakdale before sundown,” Bob fi- 
nally observed. 

“You could park the load of hay in the 

To page 14 
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Lights Out at the Party 


By TOM TUCKER 


pea CREST was wiping dishes 
while Mrs. Crest washed. But this morn- 
ing in place of the usual cheery laughter 
there was a deep frown splashed across 
Barbara's face. 

“But, Mother!” the girl exclaimed. “Can’t 
you understand? It’s so—well, different! 
Other mothers don’t insist on chaperons. 
Why should you?” 

Mrs. Crest finished washing a plate, 
rinsed it, and placed it on the rack where 
the water could drain off before Barbara 
dried it. “Barbara, there are certain things 
that I must insist on, even though you may 
not understand the reasons for them.” 

“Oh, you tell me it’s the thing to do, that 
it'll keep us from doing anything we'll re- 
gret later. But, Mother, honestly—can’t you 
see that having an adult around will spoil 
the fun?” 

Mrs. Crest looked out the window as she 
said, “I’m certain that the presence of an 
adult won't spoil the party. In fact, Barbara, 
it’s quite the other way around. You'll be 
glad that there is an adult to supervise—to 
help organize the games and_ things.” 
Mrs. Crest turned to Barbara and smiled. 
“Now, you think it over, and you'll see that 
it really would be best to have an adult at 
the party Thursday evening.” 

“Oh, Mother, you just don’t understand!” 
Barbara said crossly, then busied herself in 
wiping the two remaining plates. 

Later, when she was talking with her 
friends, Mary Jo Buckham and Sally Lewis, 
she scowled. “Mother says we have to have 
one. It'll wreck the party.” 

“Yes,” Mary Jo agreed. “Imagine having 
an adult watching us all the time!” 

“We wouldn’t do anything wrong,” Sally 
said. “But just the idea of someone there 
watching you wrecks the whole evening.” 

Barbara shrugged. “But we have to have 
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one,” she said. “Mother insists. And so does 
dad.” 

Sally brightened. “Maybe if we had the 
party somewhere else Barbara has such 
a nice home for it, but if her mother 
insists 

“Yes,” Mary Jo said. “Let’s have it some 
place else.” 

“But my mother will still insist on our 
having a chaperon,” Barbara said. 

Mary Jo smiled. “If we have it somewhere 
else how will she know whether there's a 
chaperon there or not?” 

“She'll ask,” Barbara said. 

“So? Tell her Mrs. Lewis will be there. 
We'll have the party at—” Mary Jo glanced 
at Sally—“maybe at your house? Your par- 
ents will be away for the evening, won't 
they?” 

“That's right. Sure, we can have it at my 
house,” Sally agreed. 

“Yes, but ’ Barbara felt her face 
screw up in a frown. “Maybe a chaperon 
wouldn’t really be so bad. Maybe Fe 

“Are you kidding?” Mary Jo snorted. 
“You want some old adult watching you, 
snapping out ‘Do this, ‘Do that’? Is that 
what you want?” she laughed again. “No, 
no. We have the games and everything al- 
“—_ planned. What do we need an adult 
or?” 

“Mary Jo's right,” Sally said. “An adult 
would be in the way. Besides, the fellows 
wouldn't like someone else around.” 

Barbara frowned, and then, to her own 
surprise, said what her mother had said al- 
ready: “If we're not going to do anything 
wrong, and we certainly aren’t, then why 
not have an adult there? Maybe the chap- 
eron would even be fun. She could help 
us 

















But Mary Jo and Sally sneered, so Barbara 
stopped talking. She stared at her feet and 











shrugged. “O.K. I guess you're right. Let's 
have it at your house, Sally. I'll tell mother 
that Mrs. Lewis will be there, and that'll 
make her happy.” 

“Swell!” Sally and Mary Jo said together. 
“This party’s going to be fun! I’ve got all 
kinds of swell ideas! Now look, first of all 


But Barbara was hardly listening. Within 
she seemed to hear her mother’s voice, to see 
her mother’s face, to know that for the first 
time she was going to tell her mother a lie, 
and that by going to the unchaperoned 
party she would be doing something her 
parents had specifically forbidden. But, she 
told herself, we aren’t going to do anything 
wrong. If mother just understood how it was, 
she wouldn’t insist. 

The party was to be on Thursday evening 
at Sally’s house. By seven thirty all the guests 
had arrived. A number of games had been 
planned, but by eight thirty the guests were 
restless. Sometimes it is fun to play games, 
but this evening everything seemed boring 
and dull. 

What happened next developed quickly, 
unexpectedly. The party had seemed to lag, 





and then in a matter of minues Mary Jo had 
suggested a game she’d heard about. Several 
of the boys laughed, too loud, Barbara 
thought. And then they were playing it. 
While not a “bad” game, nevertheless, with 
the lights out in the house, Barbara knew 
that it was not the kind of game she should 
be playing. 

But the worst thing about it developed 
later. The neighbors had noticed the party 
in progress. When the lights had suddenly 
blinked off, they began to wonder what was 
going on. 

Barbara’s mother received a telephone 
call the following morning. Barbara was 
eating breakfast (late, because she’d over- 
slept), and as she watched her mother’s ex- 
pression she knew that whoever was calling 
was telling her mother something very dis- 
turbing. 

Mother looked at Barbara, and her eyes 
narrowed. Her forehead drew together. 
“Well, I’m certain that it wasn’t as bad as all 
that,” she said firmly. “Barbara’s ig 





But before she could continue, the metallic 
sound of the voice at the other end came 
loudly over the telephone. 


To page 19 
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Mother listened a long while, then asked Barbara, “Just what went on at the party last night?” 
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THE HONORED GUEST 


By CLARICE WIDMAN 


KNEW the instant I walked into the din- 

ing room one cold November evening 
that the scarred man was visiting us. He al- 
ways came twice a year. The table was 
spread with a snowy linen cloth. In the cen- 
ter was mother’s best glass compote filled 
with sliced oranges and coconut. The huge 
teardrop pitcher was full of milk, ready to be 
poured into the swirly pink glasses grand- 
mother had brought from Bohemia. Mother 
always prepared “company” dinners for the 
scarred man. 

I shoved my eighth-grade reader and ge- 
ography books out of sight on the lower 
shelf of the magazine rack. There would be 
no studying tonight, only visiting. Had it 
been anyone but the scarred man I would 
have welcomed the idea. I could hear my fa- 
ther and the scarred man talking and laugh- 
ing in the parlor. It made me angry. 

I walked into the kitchen where mother 
was standing over the stove fussing with 
spoons and lids. “Oh, Mother,” I exclaimed. 
“How could you!” She turned in surprise. 
“How could I what?” 

“You know very well what.” I was getting 
angrier by the minute. “You knew Dottie 
Lee was coming to study with me tonight. 
How could you invite that old scarecrow to 
dinner tonight, of all nights? I don’t see 
wh z 

“That will do, young lady,” mother inter- 
rupted. “You have already said too much. If 
our company displeases you, go to your 
room and : 

“Oh, here you are, Clarice,’ Mr. Stevens 
said, walking into the kitchen. He patted 
me on the head, as usual, as though I were a 
favorite puppy. Then he turned to mother. 
“She is the only one of your daughters who 
resembles you, Barbara,” he said. “The older 
girls all resemble their father, but Clarice 
has your auburn hair and smoky eyes.” 
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That was another sore spot with me. My 
hair was neither brown nor red. And who 
ever had heard of “smoky eyes”! I always 
thought he made it sound as if I was a freak 
of nature. 

“I am afraid the resemblance ends there,” 
mother laughed. I cringed under the touch 
of the scarred hands, and mumbling some- 
thing about helping mother, I slipped away. 
As I sorted the silver from the drawer of the 
buffet my eyes kept straying toward the 
man. 

I thought I knew all the story. Mr. Ste- 
vens had been badly burned in a Kansas 
prairie fire when he was a young man. One 
side of his head had no hair. His mouth was 
twisted into a perpetual sneer. Half his nose 
was only a smooth white scar. Three fingers 
of his right hand were joined into one by 
scars. How repulsive he is, I thought. How 
could my parents always make him so wel- 
come? It was not only his appearance—I 
made an effort at being more charitable— 
he was a boring conversationalist too. His 
main topic of discussion was the team of 
mules he once owned. 

I knew all about those mules. He had 
purchased them in Missouri and brought 
them to his Kansas homestead years before. 
They were black with brown noses and ears. 
They weighed eighteen hundred pounds 
each, perfectly matched. They could outpull, 
outwalk, and outrun any team in the county. 
And smart! Why, at the dot of twelve noon 
you could not budge them from their tracks 
until they had water, oats, and one hour's 
rest. You could not keep them in the field 
one minute later than seven in the evening. 
If you tried it they would take bit-in-teeth 
and head for home at a fast clip. You had 
better be ready to accompany them, or you 
would be left standing in the field alone. 

When there was work to do, they obeyed, 
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Mr. Stevens always declared. They started 
and stopped on command. They cantered at 
the slap of the reins, no matter how heavy 
the load or rough the road. No doubt they 
were super mules, I smiled to myself, re- 
membering. Secretly I suspected Mr. Ste- 
vens gave his beloved mules new abilities 
each time he repeated the stories. 

I telephoned Dottie and postponed our 
study date. She was not happy about it, 
which made me even more resentful. 

The boring evening wore on—and on, 
just as I had known it would. My brothers 
hung breathless on every word Mr. Stevens 
uttered. Mother and father laughed at 
Mr. Stevens’ threadbare jokes, recalled old 
friends and long-forgotten episodes of child- 
hood. 

At long last Mr. Stevens put on his sheep- 
skin coat and said good night. My younger 
sister and I hurried to the kitchen to deal 
with the sinkful of dirty dishes. They must 
be done before we could go to bed. Mother 
always insisted the dishes could wait until 
“company” left. We could wash dishes when 
we could not visit, she said. 

“I think I owe you younger children an 
apology,” said mother, beginning to clear 
away the clutter on the stove. “The older 
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With a sharp command and a crack of the whip, Mr. Stevens sent the mules plunging into the flames. 


children (our two married sisters) know 
the story of how Mr. Stevens received those 
horrible scars.” Mother turned to me, 
“Something you said tonight, Clarice, led 
me to think you have either never heard, or 
perhaps do not remember the story.” 

“Of course I remember it,” I said. “He 
was burned in a prairie fire that swept 
across his homestead years ago.” 

“Teli us the story,” my brothers begged. 
“Tell us more about the mules.” 

“It was a long time ago, thirty-two years, 
to be exact. I was ten years old and I remem- 
ber it very well,” mother began. 

“One October afternoon as Mr. Stevens 
plowed a field near his house he saw a line 
of smoke and flame on the horizon, coming 
toward him. The wild hay on the prairie 
was waist high and tinder dry. There was a 
brisk breeze blowing from that direction. 
Suddenly Mr. Stevens realized the fire was 
headed directly toward the country school- 
house a mile distant.” 

Mother paused an instant, thinking, then 
began to polish the stove top briskly as she 
continued. “Mr. Stevens hitched his team of 
mules to a wagon. He dipped several heavy 
blankets in the stock tank and tossed them 
into the wagon. Then he raced toward the 
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schoolhouse. He arrived not a moment too 
soon, for the smoke and flames were alarm- 
ingly near. 

“He ordered the nine pupils and the 
teacher to lie flat on the floor of the wagon 
and covered them with the wet blankets. 
The smaller children were crying and 
screaming with fright. 

“Mr. Stevens climbed into the wagon and 
slapped the reins. The mules started out at 
a fast trot. He thought he could easily out- 
distance the fire and get his human cargo 
safely into a large plowed field some dis- 
tance ahead, on his own farm. 

“Then suddenly the wagon was com- 
pletely surrounded by flames. Mr. Stevens 
said later that burning tumbleweed had 
rolled ahead of the main fire line, igniting 
the grass beyond. How it happened doesn’t 
matter. The wagon was hopelessly trapped.” 

I could see that mother’s eyes were bright 
with tears. “Mr. Stevens could not turn 
back—the schoolhouse roof was already 
blazing. There was but one thing to do: he 
must drive his team into that fast-moving 
wall of flame and try to gain safety on the 
burned-out pasture land behind it. Mr. Ste- 
vens leaped from the wagon, tore his coat 
apart and quickly fastened the two pieces 
over the heads of the mules. Then he was 
back in the wagon. With a sharp command 
and a crack of the whip he sent the mules 
plunging into the flames.” 

Mother laid aside her polishing cloth. 
The tears were streaming down her cheeks. 
“You see,” she said, “I remember it very well 
because I was one of those nine children in 
the wagon. It was a terrifying experience. I 
seldom speak of it, but often I echo in my 
heart the words our teacher spoke when the 
wagon halted on the ash-strewn prairie, 
‘Thank You, God, for sending Mr. Stevens 
to save us!’ 

“The mules sank to their knees and in a 
few minutes were dead. Mr. Stevens was 
terribly burned. The nearest doctor was 
more than a hundred miles away. The 
neighbors cared for him until the burns 
healed, but as you know, he still bears the 
scars of the ordeal. We who were saved 
have no scars.” 

“I’m sorry, Mother,” I said. “I guess none 
of us realized the debt we owe Mr. Stevens.” 
I was deeply ashamed of myself. 

We all slipped quietly away to bed. 
There was much to think about. As I drifted 
off to sleep later a few words of a familiar 
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Bible verse kept repeating themselves in my 
thoughts: “Greater love hath no man. . .” 

The next time the scarred man visited us 
I was surprised at how much his appearance 
had improved. He was not ugly at all. He 
was kindly and gay. He petted us and 
spoiled us, mother said, but as long as he 
lived he was an honored guest in our home. 


Convicted by a Swirl of Dust 
From page 9 


Spencer’s yard,” Opal suggested, “then take 
it on to Riverbank Sunday.” 

“That is what I'll have to do,” he agreed. 

The Spencers and the Beebes greeted one 
another warmly. After the dusty travelers 
bathed they felt refreshed and ready for the 
Sabbath, and glad that the setting of the sun 
had not found them on the road or un- 
loading hay. 

After church services the next morning, 
Bob glanced at the sky. 

“It looks like rain,” he observed. 

“A real cloudburst,” Mr. Spencer agreed. 

“That load of hay will be soaked. It'll be 
ruined. And so will I!” 

Bob was being paid to haul the hay for 
someone else, and felt even more responsi- 
ble than if it had been his own. “Surely the 
Lord wouldn’t want the hay to be damaged,” 
he reasoned. “God is reasonable.” 

“I guess I had better take it on to River- 
bank before the storm breaks,” he told Opal 
and the Spencers. 

They stood helplessly about. They knew 
a man must make up his own mind at a time 
like this. They encouraged him and advised 
him all they could. But the clouds did look 
bad. A storm seemed inevitable. So Bob 
hitched up the horses and started on the six- 
mile journey to Riverbank. 

He had been right about the rain. Half- 
way to Riverbank the clouds opened up and 


poured their contents over the land. Bob @y/ 


was drenched. The hay was soaked. The 
horses plodded on soggily. 

When they arrived at Riverbank Bob was 
amazed to see that there had been no rain 
there at all. He spread the hay out on the 
ground. He would have to let it dry, he de- 
cided, then make an extra trip back to stack 
it. He felt sick about the whole thing. 

To page 16 
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Satan's Porcupine Quills 


By BERT RHOADS 


wat is the matter with your dog?” I 
asked. “He won't let me get anywhere 
near him.” 

“Oh, he has had another bout with a por- 
cupine and came out second best. After I 





pulled the quills from his face the first time 
I thought he would let the porcupines alone, 
but this is the third time. The stupid dog 
forgets. It hurts him so when we pull out 
the quills that at first he won’t let us get any- 
where near to help him. He can’t eat or 
sleep, and only after he is completely worn 
out will he let us pull the awful quills out. 
We use pliers, and every pull hurts him 
dreadfully.” 

A few days later I met at church the 
owner of the dog. “Well,” he said, “I caught 
the dog and pulled out the quills. You re- 
member you said you thought there were a 
hundred of them. It was a good estimate. 
We pulled out 119.” 

Foxes sometimes fight porcupines—they 
like to eat them for dinner. But a fox doesn’t 
want the quills either. He has a clever way 
—not always successful, however—of up- 
setting the porcupine and laying him on his 
back. Then the porcupine cannot use his 
quills, and the fox eats him from his under 
side. 

As the lamb is a symbol of Christ, so 
might the porcupine be a symbol of Satan. 
We can imagine that some of the quills 
Satan carries are cigarettes. Satan greatly en- 
joys getting his quills in the faces of boys 
and girls—even in their mouths. And it 
takes more than pliers—it takes the grace 
of God—to pull them out. 

And we must beat Satan and his quills 
the way the fox does it, by keeping those 
quills far away from our faces. 

Satan is careful to make his cigarette 
quills smell good. But when anybody uses 
them for a time, they make the user smell 
with an odor that is not at all pleasant. If 
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Bozo, after he had gone too near to the porcupine. 
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boys and girls acquired that odor from 
smoking the first cigarette, I’m sure they 
would not start the habit. 

I remember an old man of my boyhood 
days who loved tobacco and beer and then 
ate onions to keep down the odor. People 
crossed the street to avoid meeting him and 
his Samsonian breath. And some of them 
blamed his odor on the onions. 

I was walking to church with a friend one 
day. My friend said, when we came near the 
church, “Mr. B———— is there.” 

“How do you know he is there?” I asked. 
“Can you see him?” 

“Oh no,” said my friend. “I cannot see 
him, but I can smell him.” 

How much better it is for folks to know 
us by the good things we do rather than by 
the way we smell. 

Keep clear of Satan’s “porcupine quills”! 





Convicted by a Swirl of Dust 
From page 14 


“I didn’t know what else to do,” he said, 
half aloud, trying to console himself. But it 
was little comfort to a man who knew he 
had broken God’s commandment. As he 
drove back to Oakdale he noticed that the 
road was wet all the way. 

“The hay would have gotten wet here, 
too, and there would have been no place to 
spread it in the Spencer's small yard. 
Maybe I did right after all.” 

He drove into his friend’s yard, glad that 
the trip was over—right or wrong. As he 
jumped from the wagon a little whirlwind 
raised a swirl of dust that completely sur- 
rounded him. For a moment it blinded him. 
When he could see again, he looked down. 
The ground was dry! The rain had come to 
the Spencer’s gate—and had stopped right 
there. 

Bob looked at his wife, his face showing 
both amazement and remorse. 

“That’s the last time I'll ever break the 
Sabbath,” he vowed. “The last time I'll break 
it no matter what the reason.” 

And if you should doubt this story, go ask 
Bessie about it. She was there when it hap- 
pened, and she heard her parents tell it to 
her again and again as she grew up. She 
lives in Weaverville, California, now, and 
it was from her that I learned the details. 
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George 
From page 8 


left behind. He wanted with all his heart to 
be a good Christian, but, like other young 
people, he sometimes made mistakes. One 
day he got into mischief. 

Miss Cecilia, one of the new teachers, 
called him in and scolded him severely. 
“George, for your mischief you are to re- 
ceive twelve stripes of the cane.” George 
stood like a man and took his punishment, 
but each cut of the cane hurt more than the 
one before. 

When the punishment was over, George 
went to the boys’ boarding house and lay on 
his bed. He was sick at heart. He knew he 
had done wrong and deserved punishment, 
but this was the first time in his life that he 
had ever received such a severe caning. It 
was supper time, but George had no ap- 
petite. He felt he was disgraced in the eyes 
of the other children, so while they were 
eating he ran to the brick wall and climbed 
up and jumped quietly down on the outside. 

Then he thought, “Where can I go? 
What can I do?” He felt his empty pockets. 
There was not a single anna in any of 
them. He ran down the road with his shirt- 
tail flying in the evening breeze. He dodged 
the scores of people walking on the road, 
the horse-drawn carriages with their tin- 
kling bells, and just missed a sacred cow or 
two. His heart pounded with furious thuds. 
His breath came in fast gasps. He had 
reached the darkest hour of his life, but in 
the future he was to realize that this experi- 
ence was really a blessing. Jesus was still 
caring for him, even in his trouble. 

He reached the railway station and, by 
dodging through the crowds, eventually 
reached the platform. A train was ready to 
depart, and not knowing what to do next, 
George entered a third-class compartment 
and crouched at the far end behind a pile of 
luggage. He knew very little about travel- 
ing, but he was quite sure he ought to have 
a ticket. He thought, “Perhaps, if I hide in 
the corner, the ticket collector will miss 
me.” 

Soon the carriage was rocking gently 
from side to side. George was on his way, 
but he knew not where. 

One of the passengers closed the window 
but, in spite of it, George shivered in his 
thin cotton shirt and dhoti. He had run 
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away in such haste that he had forgotten to 
put on his coat. It was January, and the 
nights were cold. 

On through the darkness sped the train, 
stopping frequently at small stations. Some 
of the passengers got off, and others got on. 
At one stop at a small town a bewhiskered 
villager came on well wrapped in a dirty 
gray blanket. He carried a bundle of sugar 
cane that he quickly tossed on top of the 
stack of luggage. 

“Aiee,” said George under his breath, as 
he ducked just in time to protect his head. 
Would this night never end? He was hun- 
gry and so sleepy. The long hours dragged 
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by like weary feet on a mountain climb, and 
the miles clicked off slowly to the tune of 
the song of the rails. 

The train stopped, and when it started an 
irritable ticket collector hopped on the step 
and entered the carriage. George was wide 
awake now! The man began at once to ex- 
amine the ticket of each passenger. How 
thankful George was for the bundle of sugar 
cane. The ticket collector came to the old 
villager. “Your ticket,” he demanded. “Show 
me your ticket.” 

“What, babujee? What?” questioned the 
old man, cupping his ear with one hand 
and pretending not to understand. 

“Your ticket, you village dweller, your 
ticket,” shouted the ticket collector. Then 
he saw the bundle of sugar cane and de- 
manded, “Who brought these long sticks of 
sugar cane in here?” 

“He,” said all the other passengers with 
accusing nods toward the villager. 

“Out you go at the next station, and your 


sugar cane with you,” announced the ticket 
collector. “You ride without a ticket and 
carry rubbish too,” he scolded. 

George’s heart was beating so hard that it 
seemed to be racing with the clicking sound 
of the carriage wheels on the iron rails. 

“Please, sahib,” begged the villager, and 
he reached to wipe the dust from the ticket 
collector’s shoes, “I must go to Kanpur to do 
penance on the banks of the Ganges River. 
I am a poor man. I have not one anna in my 
pocket.” 

The ticket collector was perhaps sleepy, 
anyway he had no patience to lose, and he 
did mot want his shoes dusted. “Certainly 
you are going to Kanpur, and you'll be there 
in two more minutes,” he said in a stern 
tone. “I am taking you direct to the office of 
the chief ticket collector. There you will 
learn not to ride on trains without tickets.” 
There was a threat in his voice that was not 
to be ignored. George felt every word of 
the lecture was meant for him, and trem- 
bled to think what might happen in the 
chief ticket collector’s office. Would he have 
to go there, too? 

The lights from the station platform 
shone in through the carriage windows on 
a tense group of passengers. 

The ticket collector caught the villager 
by the shoulder and pushed him out the 
door as the train came to a halt. 

“Throw his sugar cane out,” he called in 
the door. 

“Aiee, aiee, babujee, please, your honor, 
I'll pay,” begged the old man. “Don’t take 
me to the head ticket collector.” He raised 
his blanket and fumbled for the corner of 
his dhoti that was tied and tucked in at his 
waistline. He untied the knot and counted 
out the money for his fare. 

“Double fare,” demanded the ticket col- 
lector. “You rode without a ticket.” 

The guard’s whistle sounded shrill and 
loud above the station noises, and the train 
moved on. George relaxed a bit. He was 
relieved that the ticket collector had left his 
carriage. but he had not solved his problem. 
He still did not know how to get off the 
train without being caught. “I have no 
money in my dhoti,” he thought. 

The piercing shriek of the train whistle 
warned the passengers that they were near- 
ing another city. 

“Is the next stop Lucknow?” he heard one 
passenger ask another. 
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“Yes,” was the answer, and all the pas- 
sengers began to collect their pieces of lug- 
gage in preparation for getting off at this 
large station. 

“Lucknow!” George thought. “Doctor 
Cook is in Lucknow. I had better get off, 
too.” 
As the holdalls were stuffed with bedding 
and the tin trunks were rearranged, the pas- 
sengers acted surprised to find George. But 
they winked at one another, for they had 
known all along that he was hiding behind 
their luggage. 

Out on the station platform in the large 
city George blinked at the bright lights and 
felt ever so lonely in the pushing, hurrying 
crowd of passengers. He felt so alone that 
he almost wished he were back at the 
orphanage. 

Then he saw the exit gate and the ticket 
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collectors—one on each side of the gate. 
He must get out, but how? He would try 
his luck at walking through the gate in the 
center of the crowd going out. But just as 
he was passing through the gate a firm hand 
caught him by the shoulder and he looked 
up into the face of a ticket collector! 

“Show your ticket, boy,” demanded a 
voice as firm as the hand. 

“I have no ticket, sir,” said George. But 
his voice trembled and so did his knees. 

The ticket collector was pleased with 
George’s honesty, and the fact that he had 
not tried to make up an excuse. 

“But you will have to come with me to 
the office of the chief ticket collector,” he 
said. 

(To be continued) 
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The Hidden Dollar 
From page 3 


That’s how come he was climbing up on 
the chair in the middle of the living room 
when mom was trying to get everybody off 
to Sabbath school. 

“What in the world are you up to?” she 
was asking. 

“I’m just about up to the chandelier,” he 
said, trying to calm mom by being funny. 

“Why?” 

“I've got to get my dollar for Thirteenth 
Sabbath Offering. They said everyone should 
have a dollar today and I have mine here.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“Mr. Jackson gave it to me for trimming 
his hedge.” 

“And why did you hide it in the chande- 
lier?” (Mothers can ask more questions! ) 

“That’s the only place Benny and Linda 
haven't thought of yet.” 

They still were on time to Sabbath school. 
And the dollar that hid in the living-room 
fixture went out to spread the gospel light 
to a sin-darkened world. 


Ellen’s Disappointment 
From page 5 


The old man jumped to his feet, his face 
lighted with joy. He clapped his hands and 
shouted, “Oh, praise the Lord; my Saviour is 
coming.” 

But as the sun sank below the horizon, 
the beautiful cloud vanished with the fading 
light. 

To all the waiting ones, the disappoint- 
ment of this day was indescribable. They 
were so sure that October 22, 1844, was the 
day when the sanctuary would be cleansed. 
One little group felt so bad that they began 
to weep. They wept and prayed until day 
dawned the next morning. Among them 
was a man by the name of Hiram Edson. He 
felt the Lord had not forsaken the believers 
but had more light for them. He said to 
some of the men, “Let us go to the barn.” 
They went to the granary, shut the doors, 
and prayed—and did not stop praying until 
they knew their prayers were accepted and 
light would be given. 

They went to the house and after break- 
fast Mr. Edson said, “Let us go and en- 
courage some of our brethren.” They went 
through a cornfield, and about half way 
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through the field Mr. Edson stopped. 
Heaven seemed to open, and he was shown 
that instead of the High Priest coming to 
this earth on October 22, 1844, He was to 
leave the holy place in the heavenly sanc- 
tuary on that day and enter for the first time 
into the Most Holy Place. There He would 
judge the records of everyone who ever 
lived, and only when that was done would 
He come to the earth. 

Mr. Edson hastened from place to place 
telling what he had been shown, and the 
disappointed ones felt better. 

Now, about the potatoes. A disease got 
into the potatoes that had been dug and put 
into the cellars. It caused them to rot. But 
the potatoes that the Adventist believers 
had left in the ground did not get the dis- 
ease. After the disappointment they dug up 
their potatoes. They not only had all they 
needed but sold potatoes to their unbeliev- 
ing friends at a good price. Thus God 
showed that He loves and honors those who 
serve Him. 


Lights Out at the Party 
From page 11 


When mother cradled the receiver she 
turned to Barbara. “Just what went on at that 
party last night?” 

Barbara felt her cheeks burning. “Well, 
nothing special. We just played games and 
—well—you know. Just the usual stuff. 
That’s all.” 

“Mrs. Lewis was at the party, wasn’t she?” 

“Mrs. Lewis?” Barbara looked up. “Oh. 
Sure. Mrs. Lewis. Sure, she was there. She 
was the chaperon. Yes.” 

“Barbara.” 

“Yes, Mother?” Barbara kept her eyes on 
the table, her breakfast untouched. 

“Tell me the truth. What happened?” 

“Well 4 

“Was Mrs. Lewis there?” 

“Well 

“Why did you tell me she would be 
there?” 

Barbara swallowed. “Mary Jo and Sally 
said 

“Why, Barbara?” 

“Oh, Mother, I’m sorry! I didn’t think it 
would happen! Honestly, I didn’t. We had 
everything planned so carefully. And then, 
somehow, the party just got out of hand. It 
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wasn’t anyone’s fault, really. It just sort of 
happened. And we didn’t really do anything 
wrong. It was just a silly game. I mean, it 
wasn't really bad or anything. But 

After a moment, Mrs. Crest asked: “Was 
it the kind of game you would want to play 
if I—or Mrs. Lewis—had been there?” 

“No,” Barbara said honestly, not raising 
her gaze. 

“I thought not.” Mrs. Crest sat down at 
the table, across from her daughter. “I don’t 
know what happened at the party. I hope, 
Barbara, that it was nothing very serious. 
But you know how people are. The neigh- 
bors saw the lights go off, and they began to 
wonder. And then they made some com- 
ments to someone else, and the story got 
started. By the time I received the telephone 
call just now, the story evidently had become 
very exaggerated. 

“That is the trouble, Barbara. If you do 
something that looks wrong—it doesn’t ac- 
tually have to be bad, but only look wrong 
—gossip will likely start, and then someone 
is going to be hurt. Badly. 

“But it isn’t just to avoid gossip that I 
wanted you to have a chaperon. I wanted 
you to have one because it is the right thing, 
and because when a party begins to lag, an 
adult usually knows how to fix things up. 
We've attended many parties, and we know 

To page 22 
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Theme for fourth quarter: “Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature—II" 


Vil—Insects of the Bible—I| 


(November 14) 


Memory VERSE: “Behold, I give unto you 
power to tread on serpents and scorpions, and 
over all the power of the enemy: and nothing 
shall by any means hurt you” (Luke 10:19). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about the things that God says are ex- 
ceeding wise, in Proverbs 30:24-28, and what 
Jesus says about the damage the moth can do, 
in Matthew 6:19-21. 


SUNDAY 
Moths 


Open your Bible to Matthew 6. 


What a disappointment it is to take out a 
woolen sweater that has been put away all 
summer and find holes here and there in it. 
“Moths!” we exclaim. Yes, the destructive little 
clothes moth in its quiet way can do a lot of 
damage to our possessions, and it is a difficult 
enemy to fight. There are several references in 
the Bible to the moth and the damage it does 
to clothing. 

In the East it was the custom among those 
who were comfortably situated to store up gar- 
ments. When they wanted to honor someone, 
they would frequently give him a garment out 
of their store of clothing, just as King Ahasu- 
erus gave clothes to Mordecai, and Pharaoh 
gave them to Joseph. 

Moths have an instinct within them to lay 
their eggs in some quiet place so that the little 
creature can develop without being disturbed. 
That is why we do not find moths in garments 
that are being used all the time. It is the little 
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caterpillar emerging from the moth egg that 
does the damage. Read what Jesus says about 
laying up our treasure, in verses 19 and 20. 

If the things we set our hearts on are earthly 
things—riches, worldly popularity, or fame, 
they are likely to be destroyed. We should take 
a warning from the habits of the moth, and lay 
up our treasure in heaven by setting our values 
on spiritual things that will build character in 
ourselves and others, for in heaven the treasure 
of character will last forever. 

In the writings of the Spirit of Prophecy we 
are told that “every word or deed that through 
the grace of Christ shall kindle in one soul an 
impulse that reaches heavenward, every effort 
that tends to the formation of a Christlike 
character, is laying up treasure in heaven.”— 
Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing, p. 90. 

Are you dropping a word here and there to 
help someone be a better Christian? Are you 
gaining victories in your own life? Each little ef- 
fort is one more deposit in the treasury of 
heaven. 

For further reading: Thoughts 
Mount of Blessing, pp. 88, 89. 

THINK! What do you value—earthly posses- 
sions or a character that can be taken to 
heaven? 

Pray to lay up your treasure where no moth 
can get at it. 


From the 


MONDAY 
Hornets 
Open your Bible to Joshua 24. 


Probably in their journeys the children of 
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Israel, or the animals they took with them, had 
unwittingly disturbed nests of hornets that hung 
from the trees, and the irritated insects flying 
out against their attackers. stinging here and 
there, would not be forgotten, for everyone 
would run from the stinging furies. 

God used these stinging insects as an illustra- 
tion of the way He would chase out the heathen 
who possessed the land that had been promised 
to the Israelites. ‘And I will send hornets before 
thee, which shall drive out the Hivite, the Ca- 
naanite, and the Hittite, from before thee,’ He 
promised (Ex. 23:28). 

Hornets were dreaded, and they could easily, 
if they settled in too great numbers, cause 
families to leave their homes or even villages. 


So God promised to make the inhabitants of the 
e and so scared that they would gladly leave the 


place His children were to occupy. “This day 
will I begin to put the dread of thee and the fear 
of thee upon the nations that are under the 
whole heaven, who shall hear report of thee, and 
shall tremble, and be in anguish because of 
thee” (Deut. 2:25). That is exactly what hap- 
pened, for reports of what God had done in tak- 
ing the children of Israel across the Red Sea, 
in parting the Jordan, and in overcoming the 
Amorites had made their enemies tremble for 
fear of what might happen. Read in verses 11 
and 12 how their enemies fled before them and 
so fulfilled the promise of God. 


THINK how God used an insect to show the 
force of a promise. 

REsOLVE to have open eyes to see how the 
book of nature illustrates the Word of God. 
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TUESDAY 
Locusts 


Open your Bible to Proverbs 30. 


The locust is one of the most destructive in- 
sects known to man, and the most dreaded. As 
long as the wind is in their favor nothing can 
stop the progress of a band of locusts. Even 
soldiers have been thwarted in their attempts to 
stop their advance. They have dug trenches, but 
this has not stopped them. They have filled 
ditches with water, but while some locusts filled 
the trenches with their own bodies, the rest 
marched over them. Even when they filled a 
trench with fire, the locusts fell in great masses 
on it and quenched the fire. As they proceed 
they eat every solitary blade of grass and every 
green thing in their path, sparing nothing. No 
wonder they are so dreaded. 

Observers have noticed that locusts do not 
seem to have leaders. Read what we are told 
about the locusts’ advances, in verse 27. 

Locusts were sent against the Egyptians when 
they refused to let Israel leave their land. We 
are told that they were brought upon the land 
by an east wind, and that they did terrible dam- 
age, “for they covered the face of the whole 
earth, so that the land was darkened; and they 
did eat every herb of the land, and all the fruit 
of the trees ... and there remained not any 
green thing in the trees, or in the herbs of the 
field, through all the land of Egypt” (Ex. 10: 
15). 

When Pharaoh begged Moses to stop the 
plague, we read that the Lord turned a mighty 
west wind that took the locusts away. Although 
possessing strong wings, locusts are known to be 
quite unable to turn in the air. They have to go 
always with the wind. 


TuInK how God protects even from the de- 
structiveness of the locusts those who put their 
trust in Him. 


Pray to be worthy of His trust. 


WEDNESDAY 


Other Insects of the Bible 


Open your Bible to Exodus 8. 

Besides the nine insects we have been study- 
ing about during these two weeks, several others 
are mentioned in the Bible story. 





Lice 


You will remember in the story of the ten 
plagues that afflicted Egypt, that one of them 
was a plague of lice. Two plagues had been 
brought upon them—a plague of water turning 
into blood and a plague of frogs. Each of these 
had been imitated by the priests. The magicians 
of Egypt thought they could bring about this 
plague too. But read verse 18 and see what hap- 
pened, and also what didn’t happen, about lice. 

Although lice abounded in Egypt, the priests 
of Egypt were very, very particular about not 
harboring them on their persons. They were 
counted as polluted if they had one on their 
persons, so they washed frequently both their 
garments and themselves, and were kept shaved 
continually. So this was a very humiliating ex- 
perience to them. Read in verse 19 what they 
were forced to acknowledge. 








Flea 


When David, the anointed of the Lord, was 
being pursued by Saul, twice he likened his 
ability to escape from the hand of Saul to the 
ability of a flea to escape from the hand of one 
who was hunting it. Read 1 Sam. 24:14; 26:20. 
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Cankerworm = 

The prophet Nahum refers to the canker- 
worn in Nahum 3:16 as spreading himself and 
fleeing away. This cankerworm is believed to be 
the name for the locust at the stage when it 
changes from the pupa to the insect stage. 

In Joel 2:25 we read about a group of de- 
structive insects, and have the wonderful prom- 
ise, ‘‘I will restore to you the years that the lo- 
cust hath eaten, the cankerworm, and the cater- 
pillar; and the palmerworm, my great army 
which I sent among you.” 

In this way God promises that whatever the 


trials and privation we may have to suffer, He 
will one day make up for them. 
Dp. 17; 


For further reading: Early Writings, 
par. 2. 

THINK! Have you had to put up with some 
difficulties and discouragements and _ setbacks 
for the sake of the truth and Jesus? 

TAKE Heart that God will one day make up 
for them. 


THURSDAY 


Scorpions 


Open your Bible to Luke, 10 and 11. 

The scorpion is not an insect. It is an unpleas- 
ant member of the spider family. It is proverbial 
for its sting, which is found in its tail, and can be 
quite dangerous as well as highly painful. 

The scorpion is found very abundantly in the 
Sinai Peninsula, which the children of Israel 
crossed in the journey from Egypt to the 
Promised Land. God gave His children protec- 
tion from these vicious creatures, for we read in 
Deuteronomy 8:15, “Who led thee through that 
great and terrible wilderness, wherein were fiery 
serpents, and scorpions.” 

The scorpion is fond of hiding in ruins and 
holes, so people who live or travel in the lands 
it inhabits are careful when they sit down to 
search for any hiding places where scorpions 
may be lying in wait. 

Naturally the scorpion was very much 
avoided and disliked. Jesus spoke of it once. 
You can read in Luke 11:12 in what connection 
He once mentioned it. 

On the occasion when He sent His disciples 
forth with the gospel, He made them the prom- 
ise that they would be protected from the sting 
of the scorpion. You can read it in Luke 10:19, 
or repeat it if you have already mastered the 
memory verse. 

THINK how Satan has_ perverted 
creatures God made. 

THANK Gop for the protection He promises 
those who are His messengers. 


even the 


FRIDAY 
Name Them 


An insect that eats garments and teaches us to 
put our treasure in heavenly places. 


Insects that advance in huge bands, devouring 
everything before them. : 

A creature that has a sting ‘in ‘its tail, from 
which Christ promised His disciples protection. 


A flying insect that stings, and was used as an 
illustration of how God would drive out the Ca- 
naanites from the Promised Land. 

A small parasite that gets on the person and 
in the clothing, and that the Egyptian priests 
abhorred. 

Four destructive insects whose damaging ef- 
fects God promised to restore. 


Review the memory verse. 





Lights Out at the Party 
From page 19 


how to handle these situations—as you will 
when you have had a little more 
experience.” 

Barbara looked up, meeting her mother’s 
eyes. 

Mrs. Crest paused, then said, “I'll have to 
discuss this with your father when he gets 
home. You told us, of course, that there 
would be a chaperon, and there wasn’t. That 
means you lied. [t means that we will not al- 
ways know if we can trust you in the future. 

“And | don’t think that either your father 
or 1 will be as willing to trust you in other 
matters until you have proved to us that you 
are mature.” Mrs. Crest glanced at her 
hands. “I think it'll be some time before we 
can allow you to attend another party.” 

Barbara felt a cold sinking feeling in the 
pit of her stomach. “I’m awfully sorry, 
Mother,” she said. 

Mother placed a hand on Barbara’s and 
squeezed it gently. “What do you say we 
start on that new dress?” 

“Swell!” Barbara said, smiling cheerfully. 

But she knew that though they were turn- 
ing their attention to other matters, the ex- 
perience would not be quickly forgotten— 
by either of them. 
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1. The tube-nosed bat has a call like a peanut whis- 
tle, as it goes flying about in the New Guinea jungles 
looking for fruit in its funny clown suit with white, 
yellow, and green spots. 2. The leaf-nosed bat has a 
fleshy protuberance above its nose. Quite a number 














4. The nectar-eating bat has a long tongue that has 
a brushlike tip especially adapted not only for draw- 
ing nectar from flowers but also to lap up the pulp 
from soft fruits. 5. Hammer-headed male bats have 
extremely loud calls and shout to one another in the 





of other bats also have similar growths. 3. Outstand- 
ing among them are the horseshoe bats, some of 
which have elaborate patterns on their nosepieces. 
Biologists believe that the bats use these strange 
bumps to help them hear better when they hunt. 














night through voice boxes that are so big they take 
up most of the chest cavity. 6. Bat ears vary greatly, 
from the small ones on fruit bats to the large, highly 
specialized ones on the insect eaters. The tragus is 
an unusual feature on most ears. Some can fold up. 























7. The wings of some bats fold up at the tip to make 
a neater leg for walking. On some the tip tucks 
nicely into a pocket when at rest; others have a 
suction cup near the thumb for traction on smooth 
surfaces. 8. Some fruit bats have no tail, one bat has 
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only a tip of tail protruding from the membrane, 
and others have a free tail. 9. The vampire bat is a 
mysterious species we will deal with next week. It 
is this bat that has probably been responsible for 
many of the legends and horror tales about bats. 








